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MR, COLTON’S ADDRESS, 


We commence to day, with much pleasure, the publi- 
cation of the Rev. Simeon Colton’s Address, delivered at 
Dudley, Mass. at the Festival of St. John the Baptist, in 
June last. We commend it to the especial notice of our 
readers as being, in every respect, worthy of their particu- 
lar attention. It is manifestly written with much care and 
deliberation, and clearly and forcibly exhibits the views of 
its author. It is a fearless exhibition of the truth, and is 
fraught throughout with just sentiments, and most judi 
cious counsel. It is precisely adapted to the state of feel- 
ing in this community, and is well calculated to open the 
eyes of the blind, reconfirm the wavering in their attach- 
ment to principle, and establish immovably the feet of the 
‘true disciple’ on the rock of safety. It shows, clearly, 
the unreasonableness of antimasonic demands, and jthe 
ruinous consequences that would result from complying 
with them. It exhorts the fraternity to untiring persever- 
ance in well-doing, and bids defiance to the accumulated 
wrath of faction. It furnishes an unanswerable refutation 
of the numerous calumnies of seceders, and shows it to be 
their interest to misrepresent and distort the principles of 
Masonry. They have no other refuge. Though the party 
may love well the treason, it despises the traitor. In short, 
the address speaks of Masonry asit should. It treats of anti- 
masonry too, as it is, as a fell conspiracy against the dear- 
est private rights, and an unholy crusade against the fairest 
public blessmgs—as a monster of wickedness, seeking con- 
tention and strife, and begetting wretchedness and ruin—as 
an unhallowed combination of the profligate, and aban- 
doned—and ambitious against the rights of conscience, and 
the privileges of freemen. The well known character of Mr. 


_ Colton, as an able, consistent, and persevering champion 


of christianity, as well as of Masonry, we think will give 
authority to his opinions, and weight to his arguments.— 
His high Masonic attainments enable him to judge correct- 
ly of the institution; and when we hear him give the most 
unqualified denial to the charges of blasphemy, profane- 
hess, aud immorality, who will doubt his word? When 
_ hear him affirm its innocency and benevolence of de- 
aign, and beneficence in execution, who ‘ will disbelieve 
his report.’ Is his testimony to be overborne by the studi- 
ed malediction of such men as Pease, and Thacher, and 
Bernard, whose mutability of opinion, is, only equalled by 
their instability of purpose? Is testimony, having proba- 
bility, and circumstances in its favor, to be discredited by 
counter testimony, given under a strong bias of interest, 
and personal popularity ? We cannot doubt, that the en- 
lightened and liberal, will justly estimate the testimony of 
those several witnesses, and concur in rendering a verdict 
in favor of steady habits and honest purposes. We have 
ane for the result—scrutiny and examination we so- 
‘I venerate the man 
Whose heart is warm, whose hands are pure, 
Whose language, and whose life, coincident, 
Exhibit lucid proof, that he is honest 
Tn the sacred cause,’ 


ADDRESS. 
You have heard of the Gordian knot. Historians in 


é |form us that Alexander, in a fit of vexation, because he 


could not discover the secret of untying it, raised his sword, 

and determined with a single blow to end a difficulty, 
| which he had not the sagacity to comprehend, nor the 
magnanimity to let alone. 

Much like this is the feeling that has of late prevailed, 
in relation to the Masonic Institution. While some affect 
to consider it too contemptible to deserve attention; while 
some decry it as dangerous, and while others have tortured 
their invention in trying to find out its secrets, not a few in 
a fit of vexation have resolved, with one blow to end the 
inquiry by cutting the knot, which they have not the skill 
to untie. 

Under this paroxysm of feeling, a war of extermination 
has been proclaimed. No truce is to be allowed—no 
quarter is to be given. Abselute, unqualified submission, 
is the only condition of peace. Such are the feelings, 
which have of late been excited in relation to the Masonic 
Institution, and which, it has been the endeavor of indi- 
viduals, to urge forward into an irreconcilable hatred and 
an unrelenting persecution. 

Called to address you under such circumstances, it is no 
easy matter to select, from the variety of subjects that pre- 
sent themselves, a topic tu which, for a few moments, 
your attention may most properly be directed. ‘The his- 
tory of the Institution; the principles on which it is found- 
ed, the salutary influence it has had on society, and its a- 
bility to become more extensively useful, are themes, 
which have often, on such occasions, beer discussed.— 
Passing these, therefore, some may expect, that, in opposi- 
tion to the attack recently commenced against the Institu- 
tion, I should undertake its defence. This might be done, 
and this defence would furnish a subject, to which our at- 
tention might be profitably directed. I will not, however, 
spend the time allotted to me in undertaking to defend 
that, which, for the sake of Masons, needs no defence, 
and to defend which, in the view of enemies, would be 
worse than useless. 

There are other topics that press upon our attention.— 
Under the ostensible plea of opposing Masonry, an attack 
has been made upon rights and privileges that lie at the 
foundation of all good society. Masons, it is true, are the 
immediate object of the attack, but should the demand 
made upon them be admitted, there is not a man in the 
‘community, who would be secure in his right for a mo- 
ment. Masons, therefore, are not the only persons con- 
cerned, in the cause now pending before the public. Others 
are alike concerned, and the question at issue is one, in 
which the dearest interest of individuals and of society are 
at stake. 

Allow me, then, to ask your attention, to a brief exam- 
ination of some of the claims of this antimasonic opposi- 
sition—and to some remarks on the utter incompatibility 
of these claims with the rights of individuals, and on the 
duty of Masons, in view of the existing circumstances of 
their Institution. 

The principle, which, if I understand it, is assumed as 
the basis of the prevailing excitement, is, that the Institu- 
tion is dangerous to the community, and hazardous to per- 
sonal safety. And in accordance with this principle, no 
pains have been spared, to create and strengthen the im- 
pression, that Masons are unworthy of confidence, and un- 
fit for stations of public trust. Attempts have been made, 


to exclude them from offices, which they have long sus- 


tained, and in instances not a few, attempts have been 

made, to exclude them from Christian privileges, as mem- 
bers of churches. These measures have all been attempt- 
ed, and the work of proscription has not only been com-- 
-menced, but, in many places, has been carried to the 
greatest extent that public seatiment would allow. Nor’ 
has this proscription been confined to Masons. Individu- 
als, not Masons, who have dared to question the propriety 
of the course adopted, have been loaded with opprobrious 
names, with a view to bring them into public contempt. 

A more particular detail of the assumed principles, and 
,of the practices of this antimasonic excitement, is not ne- 
| Cessary at this time, for the history of the excitement, is 
too well known to need a recapitulation. Suffice it to ob- 
serve, in relation to some of them, that they are utterly in-- 
compatible with the rights of individuals, and subversive 
of the fundamental principles of liberty. 

A demand is made upon Masons, that Masonry shall be 

renounced, at the expense of forfeiting the confidence and 
favor of all, who are not members of the Institution. This 
is the spirit that is breathed forth, in the numerous publi- 
cations, which have been enlisted on that side of the ques- 
tion; in the addresses, and what are called Jectures, that 
have been delivered in various parts of the country, and 
particularly in the resolutions, that have been passed in 
antimasonic conventions. That I have not represented 
this demand in too strong terms, may be determined by 
numerous facts to which I refer you. What less than this, 
can we infer from votes that have been passed in antima- 
sonic meetings, and even in Ecclesiastical bodies, where 
the subject has been taken up, discussed, and consequent 
measures pursued? What less can we infer from the votes 
that have been passed in some churches, concerning the 
fellowship of members? What less than this can be in- 
ferred from the votes of some of our towns, in the selec- 
tion of names for jurors? What less from the votes of 
many political meetings, and other assemblies that have 
been called for the purpose of expressing the feelings of 
the members ? 
} Again then I ask, what is the Mason required to yield ? 
The same that every man may be called to yield, should he 
happen to be so unfortunate, as to be obnoxious to a party 
—viz. the right of private opinion. And suppose the Ma- 
son should yield, what will be the result? He has con- 
sented to be controlled by others in his opinions. He has 
given a pledge that whenever a demand is made upon him, 
he will consent to submit to dictation. This would be the 
first, and a rapid step, towards establishing a tyrannical 
government. And I hesitate not to say, that the moment 
an individual yields to such a demand, he forges a chain 
for himself, that he can never break. 

This demand, therefore, involves the general interest 
of society, as well as those of the Mason. Nay, should 
Masons consent to yield to the demand, every discerning 
man would object; for in that act he would eee but too 
plainly, a signal for a demand to be made upon himself.— 
This demand is, therefore, so incompatible with the prin- 
eiples of liberty, that antimasons do themselves compel 
Masons to say they cannot comply; for they demand a 
surrender, not of what belongs to them as Masons merely, 
but a right enjoyed in common with other citizens; a right, 
which they cannot surrender, without surrendering all thay 
is dear to them as men. Had the demand been limited 
within the bounds of sober conviction; had it proceeded no 
further than reason would justify; had it been based upon 
evidence of wrong, Masons might have yielded to the 


weight of argument. But to ask men to yield to sucha 
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demand as that which is now made, is but to require 
them to make a yoke for their own necks, or submit to be 
trampled on at pleasure. 

Rather than submit to such a demand as this, give me 
my dwelling in the lonely forest; let my covering be the 
broad canopy of Heaven, and my food the spontaneous 
productions of the earth. 

Eut this incompatibility is not the only objection to the 
claims of antimasonry, They are unreasonable. 

That individuals have a right to associate themselves to- 

gether for the purposes of business, for mutual improve- 
ment, or for social enjoyment, provided the. principles of 
association involve nothing contrary to the public good, 
will not I suppose, be called in question. Nor will any 
one doubt, whether such an association may not prescribe 
its own rules for the management of its concerns, and its 
own terms, on which new members shal! be received. So 
far then, the Masonic Institution stands on the same footing 
with every association. ‘The object is, mutual improves 
ment, mutual and peculiar assistance in the duties and 
trials of life. But it is said the association is peculiar, for 
it has some things, intended to be secret, and thus it be- 
comes a dangerous Institution. That there are things con- 
nected with the Institution,which are intended to be known 
only to the members, I do not deny. These however, 
have no connection with the principles of the Institution, 
which are open to the world, nor have they any possible 
‘connection with the public good, so that they can either 
benefit or injure. .'The forms and ceremonies of initiation, 
and the tokens whereby the members know each other, 
are all that can be considered secret. And if to keep these 
secrets be a crime, where is there an association, to which 
the same objection may not be urged? For where is there 
an association, formed for business or pleasure, or improve- 
ment, that does not assume the right of prescribing the 
terms of initiation, and of directing the mode and manner 
of operations, and all this, without publishing to the world 
more than it pleases? 


[To be continued. 


For the Mirror. 
DR. ABNER PHELPS. 

The consummate impudence of the man whose name 
stands at the head of this article, has rarely been equalled, 
never surpassed. On Thursday, Aug. 26, 1830, a meet- 
ing was held at Faneuil Hall, to determine on the question, 
‘Can any man, under the influenee of Masonic oaths, 
discharge with fidelity the duties of any important 
affice in the gift of the people, according to the true 
nature of our Free Institutions?’ Dr. Abner Phelps, 
who, it is believed, was fatlier of this infumous question, 
was called to the chair. And, mirabile dictu! Doctor 
Abner Phelps, a man of obscure life, who escaped from 
his Theologie Baccalaureus into Medicine Doctor 
by animble process sometimes termed per saltu, or, as 
the casuists would have it, via flagrante—this man, 
without qualification to become a leader in the medium 

‘ranks of society, did unblushingly—no, it is said he did 
blushingly—take the chair on that occasion. If Doctor 
Abner Phelps did, indeed, blush, there is a space for chari- 


ty to entertain one poor hope, that the current, which 


rushed upon his cheek, will return to the cold and frozen 
recesses of his heart, and warm them into the indulgence 
of some of the ordinary affections of human life. We 
hail it, if not as an omen of returning good sense, at Jeast 
as a mark of repentance for past folly. Let Doctor Ab- 
ner Phelps go on—for there is a long catalogue of follies 
and peccadilloes that need repentance. 

The belief is charitably entertained that even he, al- 
though ‘under the influence of’ antiniusonry, may ‘ dis- 
charge with fidelity the duties’ incumbent on an honest 

“man; provided he enters on the work sincerely and steadily. 
This, surely, is yielding te him the ability to perform what 
is made questionable for the consideration of the ‘ Great 
Meeting at Faneuil Hall,’ as applied to ‘ any man under 
the influence of Masonic oaths.’ He seems to transfer the 
application of his belief in human depravity wholly to 
the devoted heads of those ‘ under the influence of Mason- 


his associates ‘ any important office in the gift of the peo- 
ple—accurding to the true nature of our Free Institu- 
tions’! Well may he exclaim, ereudi menumentum 
perenne aeris; for he has, indeed, erected to himself a 
monument of brass, that shall endure as long as the name 
of Doctor Abner Phelps. 

If the people of Boston could be made to believe, that 
Masons are worthy of public confidence, for that is the 
plain, undisguised meaning of the question, Doctor Abner 
Phelps, and his associates, would greatly increase their 
chances to obtain ‘ any important office in the gift of the 
people—according to the true nature of our Free In- 
stitutions.’ By enlarging the question, or rather, by in- 
ducing the people to circumscribe their good sense, their 
chances of success might be very, materially enlarged.— 
We may soon expect to hear, that the people are gravely 
called upon to determine, ‘ Can any man, under the in- 
fluence of MORAL OBLIGATIONS, discharge with fi- 
delity the duties of any important office in the gift of 
the people, according to the true nature of our Free 
Institutions?’ 'The boldness of the question is no argu- 
ment against the project; and as Doctor Abner Phelps and 
his associates have nothing to lose, but something to gain, 
the policy of trying the question will be taken into their 
wise consideration. Ifthey can exclude all men under the 
influence of moral obligations, their chances of success 
would truly be increased. 

During the evenings of Aug. 26th and 30th, and the 
morning of the 31st, the Moderator exhibited great firm- 
ness of purpose, and a determination to conquer the rebel- 
lious elements there congregated. More than once, even 
Henry D. Ward half shrunk from the mighty torrent of | 
popular indignation with which he contended; and more 
than once did Doctor Abner Phelps revive the drooping 
spirits of the deelaimer, by the voice of encouragement.— 
‘Go on’! said the Doctor.—‘ They will not hear me.’ said 
Ward.—‘ Humble the mob’! cried the Doctor.—‘ They 
will not be humbled,’ replied Ward. And this was uttered 
bv Ward in the bitterness and disappointment of his heart. 
His eye fell upon the Doctor; and then, even the cheek 


ic oaths;’ and would as willingly transfer to himself and 


of Doctor Abner Phelps was blanched with that mixed, in-| 
definable expression, which indicated the downfall of his. 
antimasonic honors—and some fears for his personal safe 
ty. 

This man must have perceived, for every one else had | 
seen, from the beginning, that public sentiment was op- 
posed to the adoption of the disgraceful question there | 


offered for discussion. The opposition of the people had 


been clearly indicated They had voted it out of the Hall. 
The obstinancy of the Moderator can only be explained 
by the supposition, that he thought a thorough excitement 
|and disturbance to be the certain road to antimasonic suc- 
cess. ‘There was more of craft than folly in the conclu- 


‘sion; and wiser heads have adopted the same means of 
success. 


But Doctor Abner Phelps was compelled to yield to the 
force of circumstances. And when he declared the busi- 
ness of the meeting to be indefinitely postponed, his bit- 
terest enemy, had he looked upon him at that moment, 


would have felt compassion for that disgraced and disap- 


pointed man. ARUNDe®. 


Officers of the Grand Chapter of Massachusetts, 
elected on Tuesday, the 7th inst. 


Rey. Samuel Olark, G. H. Priest; Rev. Charles Train, 
G. King; Hon. Charles Wells, G. Scribe; A. A. Dame, 
Esq., G. Treasurer; Samuel Howe, G. Secretary; Robert | 
Lash, Deputy G. H. Priest; Rev. Sebastian Streeter, of 
Boston—Rev. Samuel Barrett, of Boston—Rev. Seth Al- 
den, of Marlborough—Rev. William Morse, of Nantucket, 
G. Chaplains; John R. Bradford, G. M.; Elijah Atherton, 
Edward A. Raymond, G. Lecturers; John R. Bradford, 
Elias Haskell, Gilbert Nurse, Committee of Finance; Mi- 
chael Roulstone, Samuel Howe, Simon W. Robinson, 
Committee on Charity; Simon W. Robinson, Francis R. 


Messrs. Moore SEvVEyY: 
I shall send you, for publication in your Masonic paper, 
some antimasonic articles. I should net have offered 
them to you, had I not seen, in your last, the song of « A 
Seceding Antimason.’ If you have the impartiality to 
accept them, you may expect to receive the commenda- 
tion of ANOTHER Anrv1, 


ANTIMASONIC SYMPHONIES, 
NOL 
A LAMENT. 


All that have hearts to pity, pray draw near; 
tell a tale will start a burning tear. 
When first we enter’d on the Anti plan, 
Courage was high; we then stood man to man: 
The brightest visions floated on our eyes; 
Our glorious hopes reached to the very skies! 
Boundless as space, our high ambition rose, 
Nor did one doubt its shadow interpose. 
"Twas plain, that Masons, by their secret art, 
Ruled all our Country—e’en each distant part: 
From blooming Florida to hardy Maine, 
Places and honors followed in their train. 
Its powerful Genius, like some heathen god, 
Conferred its favors by the merest nod. 
Some Gordian knot intwined the secret clan 
In an unnatural compact, man with man. 
Who could not loose, might boldly cut that knot; 
And be an Alexander on the spot! 
Fair reputations stood not in our way: 
Their fame we blighted, e’en though fair as day. 
It was a noble thought, to break them down: 
But nobler, should success our efforts crown. 
Could we but catch them in our wily toils, 
*T'would be our right to share Masonic spoils ! 
But--when our hopes soared highest—when onr arts 
Were just prepared to catch the people’s hearts— 
Then, like a bolting courser, off they sprung, 
And left their masters into madness stung- 
Oh! who will trust the vile canaiile again! 
There nought so flexile as the mob, ’tis plain! 
Over past greatness it is ours to mourn: 

. past dispute, pur * occupation ’s gone.’ 


Tue ANTIMASONIC COMMITTEE, vs THE FANE- 
vin Haut Riorers.—The question has been fie- 
quently asked why have not the disturbers of the late 
meeting at Faneuil Hall been arrested? Having the fo!- 
lowing facts in our possession, we make them public for the 
benefit of all concerned, as an answer to this quere. [f it 
be true that a public disturbance was made—and if it le 
true thatsome ofthe names are known—and if it be true 
that ‘ the Antimasonic County Committee for the County 
of Suffolk,’ desire to stir in this matter—why, it is asked, 
has not something been done? It is whispered, mark, it 
is whispered—for these are grave affairs and not to be 
talked of loudly—that ‘ the Antimasouic County Comumit- 
tee for the County of Suffolk’ did, after their discomfiture 


at Faneuil Hall, forthwith proceed to their ‘ private retreats- 
and there held solemn (and secret!) deliberations on the 


, ways and means’ to be used in defence ofan affair where 


‘so much of tender conscience and excellent reputation 


was coneerned. 


It was then and there determined to send for the civil of- 
ficer (who was also, a very civil man) that attended them, 
and to require of him to prosecute, with all speed and dili- 
gence, each and every offender. ‘ We command you *0 
to do,’ saysthe Committee. ‘Who are the offenders?, says 
the officer. ‘'The wicked Masons!’ exclaim ‘ the Antima- 
sonic County Committee for the County of Suffolk.’ After 
much insisting on the one side, and demurring on the other, 
a number of names were given to the officer. ‘ Now, sil, 
do your duty,” cries one of the Committee, nearly choaked 
with a very unpleasant sensation, spreading all over his fea- 
tures. ‘Do your duty’ sir, or you shall never again be em- 
ployed by ‘ the Antimasonic County Committee for the 


Bigelow, G. Stewarts; Josiah Baldwin, G. Tyler, 


County of Suffoll:’ * As to the employment ,says the ofli- 
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cer, ‘ that isa thing for which I have no desire whatever; 
but that{I may discharge my duty, I will make a gil 
sentation before the police magistrate. At is said a 
did make @ representation, and that the magistrate informe 
him, it would be proper for some member of the earn 
tee to take the responsibility of the prospcution. Afterwards, 
«the Antimasonic County Committee for the County of 
Suffolk* proceeded to the police office, to wipe away, by 
assistance of law, the unseemly stains on the bright es- 
cutcheon of their fair fame;or, perhaps, to vindicate the 
majesty of the laws. ‘ Who will prosecute?’ asked the ma- 


gistrate. ‘ The Antimasonic County Committee for the 
County of Suffolk,’ said they. ‘ But some one must agp, 
oath to a statement of facts,’ said the magistrate. ‘We 
do it in company,’ said they. ‘ It cannot be made a 
pany concern,’ said the magistrate. ‘ Obe ! we are all 
aground then,’ said one of ‘ the Antimasonic County Com. 
mittee for the County of Suffolk,’ and he immediately | 
cleared out. One by one they silently slunk away. But | 
one was left. He rose, struck the point of his cane on the; 
floor, and in great apparent agony cried out, ‘ It’s ofno use, | 
no use whatever to prosecute; they never would be convic-' 
‘ted? He also cleared out, and that was the last that has 
been seen of ‘ the Antimasonic County Committee for the 
County of Suffolk.’— Commentator. 


| 
* The names of the gentlemen comprising this com-| 
mittee, as given in the Massachusetts Journal are, Thomas’ 
Barnes, Thomas Wally, Henry Gassett, George Odiorne, 


and two others’ —names unknown. | 


"That most loathsome of all diseases, political anti-| 
masonry, has broken out in the once peaceful and happy, 
borough of Mercer,Penn. Thoughthe number infected by | 
it is said to be comparatively small, yet its baneful influence 
has been already felt in the family circle, and in the church | 
of God! Well may the people of that lovely village pray 
that its progress may be arrested. It is a fell pestilence, 
and carries desolation in its course. It blights the best af- 
fections of the heart, it destroys vital piety—and wo to. 
that church which opens its portals to give it entrance!—_ 
The heart sickens at the contemplation of the moral waste, 
which everywhere marks its progress. Let thoge who | 
have never witnessed any of its fruits look to western New | 
York; let them view the churches there laid waste—let, 
them listen to the heart-rending recitals of families, and kin-_ 
dred, and friends divided and stirred upto implacable hat-' 
red against each other, by it, and they will regard with hor-' 
ror those who have been instrumental in introducing it, 
emong them. Was not party spirit suffieiently deleterious 
before? and must its bitterness be now incréased ten thou-| 
sand fold by blending it with our religious prejudices? For 
antimasonry does not halt at the ordinary bounds of piety; 
it visits the domestic fire side,and tells the wife that her | 
husband, and the children that their father is a mur- 
derer anda blasphemer; it enters the church, and expels. 
from the communion table the devout worshipper of the) 
God of Peace and Justice; charity forsakesthe heart of 
the christian and gives place to political and religious frenzy. | 
These things are so,we have witnessed them. Let those who | 
would preserve peace onearth and good will towards all} 
men, unite voice and hand to expel the evil spirt of politi-| 
cal antimasonry from among us. | 


| 
ANTIMAsONRY.—-A very general inquiry begins to be. 
made, * What is Antimasonry??—* what is its character?’ | 
—‘what are its principles??—‘ what are its objects? 
Meetings have been held—candidates presented—and eve-| 
ty preparation made to organise an Antimasonic party. | 

The principles of Antimasonry are now on record, and) 
if there be any thing detestable and wicked, as well as ri-| 
diculous and foolish, it is to be found in these prinei- | 
pies. They openly avow that a large class of native born | 
American citizens, of the purest and best of characters, ae! 
not to be believed on oath—that they are to be disfranchi-| 
sed, that they are unfit for jurors—and that they ought to| 
be hunted down like wild beasts in an African desert.— | 
These avowals are horrible—yet they are openly made in 


the west, and a party founded on such views, through their 


Tic. But if one portion of the community can ride into 


convention at Utica, call upon the intelligent people of New 
York to give currency to them, by supporting Francis Gran- 
ger and Samuel Stevens. The attempt to propagate and 
organise Antimasonry in this city begins to deserve the se- 
rious examination of every man. Isit to succeed? or is it 
not? Are we to countenance such doctrines? or are we not? 


N. Y. Enq. 


For the Mirror. 

Mr. Epvrror:—Hearing that the antimasonic paper in 
Boston had gratuitously published) a list of the Masons in 
the towns of Dorchester and Milton, some of my antima- 
sonic neighbors have expressed a wish to see their names 


in print. I therefore send you a list of them, requesting 
that they may be gratified, 


Asaph Churchill, 
Nathaniel Gulliver, 
Joseph Morton, 


Lewis Pierce, 
Lemuel Withington, Jr. 
Ed. Forster, 


Joseph Ellis, Wm. Babcock, 
Moses Whitney, Charles Page, 
Edward Curtis, Maj. Parks, 


David Young, 
Seth D. Whitney, 
John Gay, 
Neal, 
Joseph Porter, 
Belcher, 
N. C. Martin, 
Philip Holmes, 
Joshua Pierce, 
John Preston, 
Mynott Thayer, 
Lewis Gay, 


Amos Wentworth, 
Nathan Metcalf, 
N. R. Leman, 

S. W. Kimball, 
Eliphalet Thayer, 
Daniel Hunt, 

H. G. Durell, 
Isaac Gulliver, 
Isaac Crane, 
Tsaac Cox, 
Lemuel Tolman, 
John W. Munroe, 


Jesse Tulman, Otis Shepard, ~ 
Wm. B. Bronsdon, Joshva Johnson, 
Nathaniel Ford, J. Howard, — 
Azael Thayer, John Beal, 
Moses Whitney, Jr. Wm. V. Crane, 
Charles Spurr, 


Sam}. Randall. 
Enos Tolman, 4 


This little band comprises much talent, wealth, and pa- 
triotism! Some of them now hold responsible offices; some 
of them have fought in their country’s defence; some of 
them ure faithfully serving the Towns (as paupers); some 
of them are well known jat the Bar, and many of them 
conspicuously known at the various bars in this county. 


Norro.uk. 


it_}From the published address of the republican party 
ofthe County of Lebanon, Pa. we make the following ex- 
tract. Speaking of the sentiments of their Candidates they 
remark:—They are opposed to the disfranchisement or 
persecution of any sect or fraternity of men on account of 
their religious or moral principles or doctrines They main- 
tain, that, in a free country, the citizens should be permit- 
ted to associate together, for moral of for religious purposes, 
without being molested by those of their fellow citizens who 
may differ with them in opinion. So long as such anasso- 
ciation does not interfere with the government of the coun- 
try, or the national liberties, it is not only harmless, but 
may be deemed beneficial. The spirit of Antimasonry, if 
it should prove successful, will change its name, and be- 
come Anti-Methodist, Anti-Catholic, Anti-Presbyterian, 
Anti-Menonist, Anti-Moravian, or Anti-Lutheran. It is 
the spirit of persecution—of proscription. It denies to men 
an equality of rights and power. It says, * you must be- 
lieve what I believe—no more and no less—or you shall 
have no share of the sovereign power of the commonwealth.’ 
It says, ‘ you are a Mason, a Catholic, a Lutheran, a Me- 
thodist, a Presbyterian,—you must renounce your faith; 
you must vilify those with whom you have entered into 
brotherhood; you must sacrifice your friends, and become 


hostile to them, or you must forfeit your privileges as an 
American citizen. 


It is with pain and mortification that we have felt our- 
selves compelled to allude to this subject, An open and 
fair contest for political principles is salutary to the repub- 


| 


power, upon the avowed purpose of depriving another por- 
tion of their rights because of their moral or religious opin- 
ions, then, indeed shall we suffer under a tyranny as odious 
as any that tramples on the monarchies of Europe. 


From the Union- Village Courant 


THE ANTI’S LAMENT. 
Farewell to the sweets of anticipation, 
That nourish’d the hopes of our dissolute band! 
Farewell to those prospects of grim desolation, ' 
That threatened our favored and flourishing land. 


The old thread-bare hobby, and gossiping story, 
Is stale and obnoxious to plain common sense; 

The ‘ workingmen’ shares us of half of our glory, 
That ever we hoped from the meanest pretence. 


Then mourn! for our leaders have fled for protection, 
From the sneers and contempt of an unfeeling world, 
To the altar, forsooth, and bow’d in subjection 
To truths that so often around them were hurl’d. 


Our Hiram has left us—no more to condole us— 
Since Solomon’s shorn of his diadem’s wreath, 
And Henry, the G1ANT, disdains to console us, 
And friend ‘ honest John’ seems gasping for breath. 


But yet we have Frank, for Thurlow has said it, 
To couple with Stevens, our hopes with despair, 
Hermaphrodite system—the devil may wed it, 
And those who have left us, attend—the infair. 


Ye traitors who now in our troubles have left us, 
To wander like Ishmalites covered with shame, 


We sigh for long purses, of which you have reft us; 
Or what was as well, to our paper, your name. 


Be clothed, then, in sackcloth, ye desolate mourners— 

Bedew your hard fate with penitent tears; 

For here in this cold world, we’re nought but sojourners— 
Farewell, O, ye Champions, and bold Pioneers! 


AJAX. 


GENUINE Prery.—A Conference of the antimasonic 
Baptists of this county was held last week in the town of 
Stockton, at which, in their great zeal to promote the mis- 
sionary cause, the sum of sixty dollars, we are informed, 
was raised to send Elder Bernard, at his own urgent 
solicitation, to the great political Convention to be held at 
Philadelphia on the 11th inst.. This'we understand was 
the only sum contributed by them for either Bible, missio n- 


ary or benevolent societies of any kind. And what a com- 


mentary does such a transaction afford upon the professors 
of that party. Here was a collection of professors of relj- 
gion, who affected such a horror of every thing worldly ag 
to refuse worshipping at the same altar with some of their 
brethren, because they are Masons, met together for the 
avowed purpose of transacting church affairs and promo- 
ting the interests of benevolent societies, and the only pro- 
minent act in which we find them engaged, is to adopt 
means to despatch their leading minister to a political con- 
vention formed of political gamblers , whose sole object is 
to obtain office. Does this look right? Is it right? Let 
these who are not too prejudiced to do it, if eny such there 
are, answer these questions. — Fredonia WV. ¥. Censor. 


At the annual meeting of Mount Zion Lodge, held at 
their Hall in Hardwick, Sept. Ist, A. L. 5830, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing year:—R. W. 
Denison A. Robinson, of Barre, Master; W. Joseph Whip- 
ple, of Hardwick, 8. W.; W. & Rev. Joshua Flagg, of 
Dana, J. W.; Br. Crighton Ruggles, of Hardwick, Treas. ; 
Br. Williard Allen, of Hardwick, Secretary; Br. Daniel 
Wheeler, S. D.; Br: Sardius Sibley, J. D.; Br. J. Wads- 


worth, Jr. S. S.; Rev. John M. Merrick, Cheplain; Br 


Franklin Ruggles, Marshal; Silas Newton, Tyler. 
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BOStow WASONTG 
THE EDITOR. 

The following is given to the Philadelphia Ga- 
vette as an enumeration of the duties and rewards 
of an editor. Wecopy the article with some re- 
marks suggested by our own experience. 

‘Duly of a Newspaper Editor—To peruse 
daily from forty to eighty American newspapers, 
with such attention as may be necessary from cul- 
ling from them such articles, great and small, as 
may suit the diversified tastes of a number of 
readers. 

To peruse, with the same object, at least one 
regular file of a London daily newspaper—each 
paper containing as much matter as a volume of 
the Waverly novels. 

To read from time to time,when the ships arrive 
from foreign ports, great bundles of papers in the 
French, Spanish, and Portuguese language; and, 
if the editor happens to understand those lan- 
guages,occasional bundles in German and Italian. 

‘To examine the English magazines, in search 


To examine the state documents which are is- 
sued by the Federal! and State authorities—each 
of them as long as a speech in Congress, and as 
dry as a table of logarithms. 

We say nothing of the dufy of puffing new nov- 
els, recording daily occurrences and fitting the 
communications of correspondents for the press— 
(the last mentioned duty we more frequently neg- 
lect than perform.) Neither do we say any thing 
of attention tothe mechanical affairs of the office, 
and to pecuniary concerns. We have said enough 
to show that every active editor of a paper, has a 
title to be ranked with the ‘ Working men’ if he 
chooses. 

_ Rewardsof a Newspaper Editor. These gener- 
ally consist more in kicks and cuffs, than in cop- 
pers. They are 

To be reviled by the malignant, and misunder- 
stood by the stupid. 

To have your sentiments misconstrued, and 
your motives misrepresented. 

To labor for years together, making great per- 
sonal sacrifices,for the advaneement, as you fancy, 
ef important principles : and, after your labor is 
compléted, to find that you were laboring only for 
the advancement of men in whom you never had 
any confidence. 

To be courted by politicians on the eve of an 
election, and by men who are not politicians, on 
all occasions, when you can render them a service 
through your paper : and after these services are 
rendered, to be forgotten. 

To hear each of your patrons declare himself 
friendly to the liberty of the press: and find that 
by liberty of the press, the great majority mean 
liberty to express sentiments exactly similar to 
their own, and none other. 

To find even those whose general principles 
accord exactly with your own, depart from you, 
if you will not support some favorite project, which 

is perhaps incompatible with both your and their 
general principles, though they may not clearly 
see that incompatibility. 

We would mention other rewards of a like na- 
ture, but these are sufficient.’ 

We, in the interior,are forthe most part,exempt 
from the labor of reading foreign newpapers, as 
we usually receive our intelligence from abroad, 
second-hand, digested and arranged by our breth- 


ren inthe eastern cities. 


ly impossible for any one man, however industri- 
ous, expert, and intelligent, properly to discharge 
all the duties appertaining to the superintendance 
of the editorial,pecuniary, and mechanical depart- 
ments of an extensive newspaper establishment. 
The three departments are distinct, and require 
at least three separate heads. ‘Throwing out of 
view therefore the management of the fiscal con- 
cerns and of the mechanical operations of an office 
in their respeetive details, the duties of an editor, 
strictly appertaining to his own department, are 
burdensome and laborious enough to occupy al} 
his time, most faithfully devoted to them. The 
above enumeration is far from being complete. It 
is not only necessary carefully to examine an im- 
mense pile of newspapers, to read with attention 
magazines and reviews and new books as they ap- 
pear,and to peruse public documents and speeches, 
but it is essential that an editor should think and 
study. Heshould be familiar with the progress 
of literature and science, should be capable of 
forming an opinion for himself, and of assigning 
his reasons for it,on all the prominent subjects that 
may agitate and divide the counsels of the nation 
or the thoughts of the people. He should read 
substantial books and standard works of authority, 
as well as newspapers and ephemeral publications. 
He should know something of political economy ,of 
the great and intricate science of government, of 
natural philosophy; of the principles of morals, of 
modern discoveries and improvements in the me- 
chanic arts, and in fine of all the various branches 
of intelligence which he is required occasionally to 
notice and allude to for the information of his read- 
ers. It is impossible for him to get along at all, 
even with tolerable success, without a familiarity 
with geography and history, and some considera- 
ble acquaintance with the internal condition and 
relative standing of the several nations of the 
world. While his mind should be occupied with 
the profoundest investigations and the most exten- 
sive range of practical studies, he is required to 
attend to petty details of every day occurrences. 
Ifa death happen, he is expected to know it in- 
stantly and to ascertain with accuracy the age of 
the deceased. Ifa marriage take place, he is ex- 
pected to announce the fact,and to give the names 
of the parties, and of the officiating clergyman or 
magistrate with the utmost precision. He must be 
at the landing to notice the arrival of every boat, 
in the streets to witness every accident and affray, 
in the court house to report every interesting trial, 
at the taverns to learn ever ‘ distinguished’ arri- 
val, in the countrv to observe the state of the 
crops, &c., and yet his whole time he is required 
to spend in his office and study, poring over his 
books and papers, and preparing his editorial arti- 
cles. Many things that are expected of him must 
of course be done by the agency and assitance of 
others, and yet those who alone can give the re- 
quisite aid are often surprised .that facts pass un- 
noticed, or are incorrectly stated, of which they 
have taken no pains themselves to furnish accu- 
rate information. 

The time of an editor might be fully occupied 
with the examination and perusal of newspapers 
alone. Yet we consider that task as a very imcon- 
siderable portion of his duties and labors. The 
selection of topics for discussson in his editorial 
columns, the study of the subjects selected, the 
composition ef essays, and the deliberate forma- 


|tion and support of his opinions, require much 


more time and a far greater amount of mental ex- 


We have no hesitation in saying that it is utter-| 


ertion, while attention to little matters of domestig 
occurrence, required by the just expectations of 
the community, is calculated to distract his ming 
and to unfit him for close, retired, and patient jp_. 
vestigation. 

In the discharge of editorial duty, the utmost 
constancy and punctuality must be observed. The 
paper must appear at the appointed time, and the 
editor must of course furnish appropriate matte; 
for its columns. While others are amusing them.. 
selves, he must be atlabor. The hourof midnight 
finds him almost invariably poring over the con- 
tents of the last mail, or making up for the inter. 
ruptions of the day in the preparation of editoria} 
articles. The earliest dawn frequently witnesses 
him in his office, revising proof-sheets and super. 
intending the corrections of the paper of the day, 

As to rewards for this incessant toil, the writer 
above quoted furnishes, indeed, buta sOITY cata- 
logue. ‘They are undoubtedly truly stated, as far 
as the enumeration goes, but we have the satisfac. 
tion of knowing, that there are others more sub- 
stantial and waluable. The consciousness of a 
faithful and successful discharge of duty, and of a 
happy influence in the community, is one which 
ought not to be lost sight of. It is of itself suff- 
cient to cheer and sustain amidst the thousand 
pressing and discouraging circumstances which 
attend the best efforts of the honest and indefati- 
gable editor.— Nashville Banner. 


MANUFACTURE OF KNIVES. 

‘The number of hands through which a common 
table knife passes in its formation is worthy of 
being known to all who use them. ‘The bar stee! 
is heated in the forge by the maker, and he and 
the striker reduce it in afew minutes into the 
shape of a knife. He then heats a bar of iron and 
wields it into the ‘steel so as to form the tang of 
the blade which goes into the handle. All thisis 
done with the simplest tools and contrivanees. A 
few strokes ofthe hammer, in connection with 
some trifling moulds and measures, attached to the 
anvil, perfect intwo or three minutes the blade 
and itstangor shank: ‘Two men, the maker and 
the striker, produce about 9 blades in an hour, or 
71-2 dozen perday. ‘The rough blade thus pro- 
duced then passes through the hands of the filer, 
who files the blade into form by means of a patter 
in hard steel. It then goes tothe hafters to be 
hafted ia ivory, horn, &c. as muy be required: i! 
next proceeds tothe finisher, andisthen packed 
for sale or exportation. In this progression every 
table-knife or pen-knife, passes step by step 
through noless than sixteen hands, involving « 
least 144 separate stages of workmanship in the 
production of a single pen-knife. The prices vary 
from 2s. 6d. per dozen knives and forks to 10/.-- 
In the manufacture of a razor, it proceeds throus) 
a dozen hands ; butit isafterwards submitted ‘0 
a process of grinding, by which the concavity § 
perfected, and the fine edge produced. They 
made from Is. per dozento 20s per razor,i= 
which last the handle is valued at 16s. 6d. Sc F @ 
sors, in like manner, are made by hand, and eve‘ Fo 
pair passes through sixteen or seventeen hands 
including fifty or sixty operations, before they a 
ready for sale. Common scissors are cast, 0 
when rivetted, are sold as low as 4s. 6d. pe 
gross! Small pocket knives, too, are cast, both 
in blades and bandles, and sold at 6s. per gross," 7] 
ahalf penny each! ‘These low articles are | 
ed invast quantities in casks in all parts of th | @ 
world. Snuffers and trays are also articles of | 
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tensive production, and the latter are ornamented 
with landscapes, etched by a Sheffield artist, on a 
resinous varnish, and finished by being dipped in 
diluted nitric acid for a few seconds or minutes. 


EFFECTS OF REFRACTION. 


Captain Scoresby, on his return from the first 
landing on the coast of Greenland ,at Cape Lister, 
in lat. 70 degrees $0 minutes North, gave the 
following interesting account in his journal, of an 
extraordinary instance of the optical phenomena 
produeed by refraction. ‘It was about 11 P. M. 
the night was beautifully fine, and the air quite 
mild. The atmosphere, in consequence of the 
warmth, being in a highly refractive state, a great 
many curious appearances were presented by the 
land and ice bergs. The most extraordinary effects 
of this state of the atmosphere, kowever,was the 
inverted image of a ship in the clear sky, over the 
middle of the large bay or inlet before mentioned 
—the ship itself being entirely beyond the horizon. 
Appearances of this kind I have before noticed, 
but the peculiarities of this were, the perfection of 
the image, and the great distance of the vessel 
that it represented. It was so extremely well de- 
fined that, when examined wita a telescope, made 
by Dolland, I could distinguish every sail, the 
general rig of the ship, and its particular charac- 
ter : insomuch that I confidently pronounced it to 
be my father’s ship, the Fame,which it afterwards 
proved to be--though on comparing notes with my 
father, I found that our relative position at the 
time gave the distance from one another nearly 
50 miles, being about seventeen miles beyond the 
horizon, and some leagues beyond the limits of di- 
rect vision. I wasso struck by the peculiarity of 
the circumstance, that I mentioned it to the officer 
of the watch, stating my full conviction that the 
Fame was then cruising in the neighboring inlet. 

Mec. Mag. 


Arrectations 1x Composition.—The secret 
of good composition is to explain clearly, in the 
fewest possible, and most appropriate words, the 
thing to be expressed. The inflated style went 
out with Johnson, and his imitators—the antitheti- 
cal died with Junius. The first-rate writers of 
our day think more of the matter than the man- 
ner : they occupy their minds with what they 
have to say, instead of fretting themselves about 
the mode of sayingit. This was all that was 
wanting ro produce perfection in English com- 
position. Style has given way to perspicuity, 
which makes the best style. Diction, or elabo- 
rated or polished periods, is no longer the end 
instead of the means. Formerly people wrote to 
display their fine language, now they make lan- 
guage display their thoughts. That which is 
subservient in nature, they made artificially su- 
preme ; and when you expected toimbibe ideas, 
you were only involved in a laybrinth of phrases. 
ifevery man were to demonstrate first to himself 
what he desires to demonstrate to others, and 
then to transfer to paper the precise chain of rea- 
soning by which he made the matter clear in his 
own mind, all writings would be intelligible. It 
is the laboring after modes of expression that pro- 
duces obscurity. The less labor, the more sim- 
plicity, and simplicity is a quality of clearness.— 
The worst of allliterary vices is that rhetorical 
flourish, which invests poverty of thought in a 
profusion of ornament and unnecessary | 


Wo 


- 
GEORGE BARNWELL. 

Lillo’s tragedy of ‘ George Barnwell,’ which is 
a very great favorite in the country theatres, and 
which is usually performed once during the holi- 
days every season, at Covent Garden and Drury 
Lane, was so popular when first produced at the 
latter theatre, that it was performed twenty nights 
in one season, to crowded houses; and Caroline, 
queen to George UI, sent to the theatre for the 
manuscript, in order that she might peruse it. 

This tragedy has generally been considered as 
an useful admonition to youth, and on one occa- 
sion at least, was the means of rescuing a young 
man from perdition. This was during the Christ- 
mas holidays, in 1752, when Mr. Ross played 
George Barnwell, and Mrs. Prichard, Millwood. 
A few nights afterwards, Dr. Harrowby, the phy- 
sician to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, was sent for 
by a young gentleman in Great St. Helen’s, who 
was apprenticed to a very eminent merchant. He 
found him very ill, and, as he suspected, of a 
complaint beyond the reach of medicine. The 
nurse told him, that he sighed at times so very 
heavily, that she was sure something lay heavy on 
hismind. The doctor requested tobe alone with 
the patient, when, after much solicitation, he pre- 
vailed on the youth to unbosom himself. He said 
he was the second son of a gentleman in Hert- 
fordshire; that he had formed an improper acquain- 
tance with a female which had caused him to em- 
bezzle and expend money belonging to his em- 
ployer, to the amount of £200. Two nights be- 
fore the doctor saw him, he had seen Mr. Ross 
play George Barnwell, and was so forcibly struck 
with the coincidences between his own case and 
that of Barnwell, that he had not enjoyed a mo- 
ment’s peace since, and wished to die, that he 
might avoid the shame which he saw hanging 
over him. The doctor offered to intercede with 
the father of the young man for the money, and 
assured him that if he failed in getting it by that 
means, that he would furnish it himself. The 
father, who had been sent for, soon arrived. The 
doctor took him into a private room, and after ex- 
plaining the whole cause of his son’s illness, en- 
treated him to save the honor of his family and the 
life of his son. The father instantly went to his 
banker for the money, while the doctor returned 
to his patient and informed him that everything 
would be arranged to his satisfaction, as his father 
would soon return with peace and forgiveness, and 
never mention, or even think of the subject again. 

The youth relieved from the load with which his 
mind was oppressed, soon recoverd, and after- 
wards became a very eminent merchant. Mr. 
Ross, the performer, who had been so instrument- 
al in saving the young man, and who relates the 
circumstance, said, he never knew either the gen- 
tleman or his name, but that for nine or ten years 
afterwards, he always received on his benefit a 
sealed note enclosing ten guineas, with these 
words:—‘ A tribute of gratitude from one who was 
highly obliged, and saved from ruin, by seeing 
Mr. Ross’s performance of George Barnwell.’ 


The Newport, N. H. Spectator states, on the|| 
authority of a gentleman who keeps a record of 
the weather, that it had rained for fifteen succes- 
sive Sabbaths previous to the 29th ult. This must 
have been a severe disappointment to dairy maids, 


who contrive to make a ‘ pretty considerable’ dis- 
play on the Sabbath, in their go-to-meeting clothes. | 


{{n honor of the glorious Revolution in France, 
the abdication of Charles X. and the assembling 
of the Chambers of Deputies at Paris, the Mar- 
setlles Hymn of Liberty, was sung at the Tre- 
mont Theatre on Monday evening, last by Mr. 
Howard, and a full chorus, embracing the entire 
strength ofthe company. The tri-colored flag 
was flying through the day in front of the 
Theatre. 


MARSEILLES HYMN, 


Ye sons of freedom, wake to glory! 

. Hark! Hark! what myriads bid you rise; 
Your children, wives, and grandsires hoary! 
Behold their tears, and hear their cries ! 

Behold their tears, &c. 

Shall hateful tyrants, mischief breeding, 
With hireling host, a ruffian band, 
Affright and desolate the land, 

While peace and liberty lie bleeding. 

To arms, to arms, ye brave ! 
Th’ avenging sword unsheath ! 

March on, march on, all hearts resolv’d 

On Victory or death. 
March on, &e. 


Oh Liberty! ean man resign thee, 

Once having felt thy gen’rous flame? 

Can tyrants, bolts, and bars, confine thee, 
Or whips, thy noble spirit tame? 

Or whips, &c. 

Too long our Country wept, bewailing 
Blood-stained swords our conquerers wield, 
But freedom is our sword and shield 

And all their arts are unavailing. 

To arms, to arms, ye brave! 
Th’ avenging sword unsheath ! 

March on, march on, all hearts resolv’d 

On Victory or death. 
March on, &c. 


From the Commentator. 
THE CONSTITUTION FRIGATE. 


Proud ship ! that earned our naval fame— 
Highest on ocean’s billow,— 

Art thou to lose thy glory —name— 
And wear the weeping willow ? 


Thy trophies, gained by daring—blood— 
Must they at last be sold? 
A nation’s fame—a nation’s good— 


Bartered for paltry gold ! 


No, never! ship of peerless prow ! 
No, never, hope of seamen ! 
Hallowed of old !—yes, hallowed now, 
Thou art the pride of freemen ! 


Unconquered still, by foreign foe, 
Rest in thy quiet haven; 

Let him who would desert thee, know 
The lashes due a craven. 


The noble bleed spilt on thy deck 
Makes holy all about thee ! 
Be, if thou pleasests, but a wreck, 
We cannot do without thee ! 


Sail with but one timber, firm and sound ; 
One rag of canvass o’er thee ;— 
A thousand sailors can be found 
On board who would adore thee ! B. 


Sweetness of tamper is not an acquired, but a 
natural excellence ; and, therefore, to recommend 


it to those who have it not, may be deemed rather 
an insult than advice.— Adventurer. 
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SATURDAY MORNING SEPTEMBER 18, 1830. 


HON. THOMAS KENDALL. 


Our friends will read the subjoined communication from 
Mr. KenpDALL, with much satisfaction. Not particular- 
ly that it exposes the reprehensible measures adopted by 
our opponents,for the accomplishment of their unhallowed 
purposes ; but because it exonerates the respectable author 
from the disputable imputation which his supposed and 
apparent connexion With a faction, alike destitute of hon- 
or and of principle, necessarily attached to his reputation. 
And we would say to Mr. Kendall, in behalfof Arcut- 


sponsibility in this case to speak in behalf of the members 
of the Masonic Institation,) that the fair and candid 
manner in which he has thrown off the stain that a few 
designing demagogues would, for their own personal ag- 
grandizement, fasten upon his character, is honorable to 
himself and satisfactory to his vilified and persecuted Ma- 
sonic friends. Mr. Kendall admits that ‘ Architectus had 
some reason to conclude that he approved’ of the antima- 
sonic’address to the people of this State ; and we are sure 
that he will admit also that Architectus treated him with 
all the delicacy and gentlemanly decorum that, under the 
admitted circumstance, he could expect. The public 
could not know, nor had Architectus any right to know, 
under what cireumstances Mr. Kendall’s name was attach- 
ed to that address. To render Mr. K. responsible for 
the statements and arguments therein contained, it was 
sufficient that his name, without note orcomment, was 
thereunto appended. Architectus did vot consider either 
one of the oher gentlemen of the committee werthy of 
public notice. He very properly selected Mr. Kendall 
as the only member of that committee whose weight of 
character was calculated to attach an importance to that 
document. He therefore held Mr. Kendall personally and | 
singly responsible for whateyer efiect it might produce.— 
Mr. Kendall frankly and openly disclaims all agency in the 
production of that address. It therefore assumes the char-| 
acter of an anonymous slander, or a libel sent forth ie 

| 


the world by irresponsible individuals ; and is no longer, 
a matter of importance or of public interest. 


We would not, by any means, question the purity of 
the motives which induced Mr. Kendall to lend his name, | 
at all, to the antimasonic faction of this city. We have| 
no doubt that his: motives were pure and his intentions hon-| 


orable; but at the same time we must express our deep re-_ 
gret that he permitted himself to be so egregiously de-, 
ceived. It would be cliarging him with a want of know l-| 
edge of the common occurrences of the day,to suppose that’ 
he was ignorant of the principles and of the design of the: 
antimasonic party, in other sections of the country. In-. 
deed, he informed the gentlemen who solicited the use of 
hia name, that he understood the nature of the excitement. 
in the State of New-York ; that it was proscriptive, and 
that if attempted tu be introduced here, he ‘should most. 
decidedly oppose’ it. The gentlemen assured him that} 


judged them and their motives. They had a right to do so. 


| Indeed,he may not be held responsible for the use made of 


| value attached to it ; but there was a value of more conse- | 


‘no such measures were contemplated.’ On this assurance | 
he rather imprudently, (we must use tle term,) loaned | 
them his name and the weight of his character. ‘They de-| 
ceived him—they spoke after the manner of the father of 
lies; and Mr. Kendall was incautiously taken in the! 
snare. Perhaps we ought not to blame him for this: oth 
er men, as wise and us good, have been deluded in like | 
manner. We mustsay however, and we do it in perfect 


be circulated throughout the country ; to pass through sev- 
eral editions ; to go forth before an intelligent and discern- 
ing public, sanctioning sentiments which are not his own 
and for which he is unwilling to be held responsible. We 
do not attach censure to Mr. K on this ground. We attrib- 
ute this omission of what may be considered a duty he 
owed to himself, to his extreme reluctance to appear be- 
fore the public in the character of a newspaper controver- 
tist. We only regret that his diffidence in this case should 
have gained the ascendancy over his judgment. The mo- 
ment the address of the ‘ Antimasonic State Convention of 
Massachusetts’ went forth, that moment went forth the al- 
leged sentiments of the Hon. Thomas Kendall. ‘They in- 
stantly become a species of public property ; and it was 
not only their right,but a duty belonging to the people, in- 
dividually and collectively, to inquire into their validity ; 
and to estimate the talents and to infer the motives of the 
writer, from the result of their inquiries. If the state- 
ments were found to be fulse in point of fact, the argument 
predicated on false prgmises and _ the reasoning illegical, 
(which is strictly true in regard to the address, it is fair to 
call m question the motives or to implicate the intellectual 
powers of its authors. Thatthe motives of the Committe 
have been seriously considered, and that they have been 
adjudged by an impartial public, to be sinister and re- 
prehensible, is sufficiently indicated by the present state 
of public opinion. Ifthe people believed the authors of 
that address, the Masonic Institution would have,ere now, 
been immolated on the altar of public vengeance. But 
they do not believe them. 'The authors themselves do 
not believe what they have written. The public have ad- 


No matter what extent of modesty and self-distrust may 
have marked his former life ; no matter with what retiring 
delicacy, he'may have shrunk from the glare of public ob- 
servation, the moment an individual throws his sentiments 
and his weight of character into the scale of party conten- 
tion, that moment he puts himself on the public, and 
he trusts’ to that public’ for the issue, whether of weal or 
woe. ‘Though it cannot be said that Mr. Kendall placed 
himself before the pubic in this position, yet he has so 
stood. He was unwittingly placed there by men, alike 
reckless of their own and of the characters of others. That 
he bas suffered, in consequence, in the estimation of) 


many of his friends, is a truth within our knowledge; but | 
that the honorable course he bas now pursued,will redeem 
him in the estimation of those friends, is morally certain. 


Tothe Editor of the Boston Masonic Mirror. 

In your paper of the 21st ult. I have read a letter ad_ 
dressed to me by Architectus, who seems to hold me re- 
sponsible for all the sentiments and doctrines contained 
in a report, prepared and published by the Antimasonic 
State Convention cf Massachusetts, addressed to the peo- 
ple. Iam sensible, Architeetus had some reason to eon- 
clude that I approved of that Address, inasmuch as my 
name was appended to the printed copy ; but I would in-. 
form him that whatever praise or censure attaches to the 
authors of that production; I disclaim having any share 
therein, as I had no agency in it whatever ; unless it be 
that I offered the motion to raise a committee to report an 
address. A simple statement of facts will, I presume, 
cenvince Architectus, and every candid mind, that I am 
not answerable for any sentiment or principle contained 
in that report. I went into the hall about an hour after 
the time appointed for the meeting of the Convention. I 
was soon placed on a Committee for the purpose of report- 
ing an address to the people of this State. After remain- 
ing about two hours at the meeting, I returned home and 
wrote a note to the Moderator, informing him that an af- 
flictive occurrence in my family would prevent my serving 
on that committee,and another gentleman was immediate- 
ly appointed in my place ; here ended all my connexion 
with that Convention. I never saw, or heard that report, 
or any part thereof, until after it appeared in print: of 
course I could not have signed it, neither did I give my 
consent to have my name appended to it, nor was I con- 
sulted upon the subject in any way whatever. I do not 
consider myself called upon at this time, to make known 
my views relative to Masonry or Antimasonry ; but Jus- 
tice to myself requires me to state some of my remarks to 
the Gentlemen who solicited me to accept the appoint- 
ment of delegate to the Convention. [ observed to them - 
«I expect the gentlemen have mistaken their man ; it is 
true I am not a Mason, and that is all the anti there is 
about me,and if the object is to get up an excitement,simi- 
lar to that which exists in the State eof New-York, I shall 
oppose it with all my might, and should there be any 
thing like proscription attempted, that also I should most 
decidedly oppose.’ After these remarks, and others of 
similar import, [ was assured that no such measures were 


}contemplated. One more remark and I will quit this sub- 


ject, I hope forever. Should any of my friends wish fur- 
ther to acertain my sentiments on the the Masonic Ques- 
tion, I respectfully refer them to a pamphlet written by 
one of the best of men, (although a Mason) Rev. 


his name ; though it is to be regretted that he has so long) 
deferred the explanation. 'The use of his name was a down | 
right forgery. 'The Convention had no more right to at- | 
tach his name to their address and pass it upon the public, | t 
than they had to fix it toa note of hand and discount | 
itvat one of our Banks. It isas much forgery in the first, i 
case, as it is in the latter. It is a false use of his name, | 

and the Convention, or whoever committed or authorized | 

the forgery, should be held responsible to the violated || | 
laws of the country. It is true there was no pecuniary 1 
quence: his character and influence were put at stake ; | 
the weight of which was of as much consequence to the 

Convention, as would be the weight of his purse. Ne! 
Bank was to be defrauded of its funds ; yet the public || 
were to be cheated and deceived, or there would have || 
beea no occasion for the forgery. If nothing were to be | 
gained by the use of Mr. Kendall’s name, why was it at- i 
teched to the address, when he had no agency whatever | 


good nature, that he was imprudent i n connecting him-| 1 in preparing that production ? > W hy was he not conmalted | 
self with men whom he did not know, and in Jending his'| jn relation to the matter? Did the managers of the Seth. | 


influence for the promotion of an object, the character of 
which he did not understand, and the effect of which he 
could not foresee. Nor.can.we stop here. If we do not cen- 
sure him for the act, we must regret its occurrence. We 
most sincerely regret (and we doubt not that Mr. K. 2s; 
join us in the expression,) that he Mas permitted the un- 

lawful use of his name for so long a time ; that he has 
quietly permitted his signature, illegally attached to a doc- 


ument which he now. acknowledges to be obnoxions, to | productions. 


cern know Mr. Kendall’s views? Did they know that he 
would not sanction the sentiments contained in that docu-’ 
ment? and did they fear that he would forbid them the use 
of his name if applied to? Such seem to be the facts.— 
We leave the public to estimate the character of this trans- 


action ; to say to what respect such men are entitled ; and | 


what degree of credence sheuld attach to their slanderous 


JosePpH Emerson, of Wethersfield, Conn. and publish- 
ied in the year 1829, being a letter addressed to the mem- 
“bers of the Genesee Consociation of N. Y. 


Tuomas KENDALL. 
Boston, Sept. 9, 1830. 


THEATRICAL.—We have not reom to speak of the 
performances of the past week as they merit. The attrac- 
_ Hons have been unusually numerous and varied. Mrs.Sharpe, 
| from N.Y. appeared on ard evening, as the representa- 
tive of Belvidera,in Otway’s popular tragedy of Venice Pre- 

served: Pierre, by Mr. Pearson. Both parts were credita- 
‘by sustained. When Mr. P. shall have become better ac- 
quainted with our stage, and with those by whom he is to 
_be sustained, we have no doubt that he will prove himself 
_to be the best stock performer in his line, that we have had 
_in this city for many years past. Mr. Russell made his first 
| appearance on Wednesday evening, and fully satisfied the 
high expectations of his friends. M. Barbere and Madame 
| Labasse have added much to the richness of the entertain- 
ments of the week, by their ‘ pirouttes and pigeon-wings.’ 
Miss George and Mr. Howard are engaged, and will ap- 
pear in the early part of next week. 


A Liverpool paper of the 9th ult. (Monday) has been 
received at New-York.. The Archbishop of Rheims, who 
was confessor to Charles Tenth, landed at Dover, August 
6th. Several vessels, American and English, were said 
to be proceeding from Liverpoo] to French ports for the 
purpose of conveying persons who may wish to emigrate 


ito the western world in consequence of recent events. 
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ANOTHER ANTIMASONIC RIOT, 


From the Springfield Journal we tearn that a scene not 
very dissimilar te that which was recently enacted here, 
to the ruin of antimasonry and to the disgrace of antima- 
sons, was exhibited on the 31st ult. to the quiet citizens of 
Springfield. There are a few restless political demagogues 
in the western part of this state, who have been unusually 
active for a year past in their efforts to create an excite- 
ment among the people: to introduce into our most peace- 
able and flourishing villages, the antimasonic curse. But 
the incorruptible integrity and sterling intelligence of the 
yeomanry of Massachusetts, have rendered those efforts, 
if not wholly, in a great degree, unavailing. ‘The little 
contemptible clan of anties, at the head of whom is Gen. 
Elihu Hoyt, ‘Sheriff of Franklin County,’ have been 
taught a lesson by the people of Springfield, that they will 
not soon forget; one which, if properly regarded, may be 
of incalculable benefit to them. It tells them, in unequiv- 
ocal language, that the constitutional rights of any portion 
of their fellow-citizens are not to be trampled under foot 
with impunity; and if they so view it, they may save 
themselves from further disgrace. The people of this city 
and of Springfield have publicly and unequivocally declared, 
that they hold Masons to be as good citizens as others:— 
they care not a rush, if a man be an honest and use- 
ful member of society, whether he be a Mason or not.— 
They will not, therefore, permit the persecuting and pro- 
scriptive spirt of antimasonry to reign among them. They 
will not stand quietly by and see their friends and neigh- 
bors robbed of their birthright; they will no see them 
hunted down like convicts fleeing from justice,and branded 
as outlaws, by an unholy combination of men, for whose 
characters or talents honest people can have no respect. 
Whatever influence antimasons may heretofore have had 
—whatever claim their motives and opinions may have 
had to the respect and consideration of the reflecting part 
of the people of the commonwealth, has been sacrificed 
to their own unchastened ambition and uncontrolable pas- 
sions. They have voluntarily, by their own rashness, by a 
premature developmeut of their own corruption, brought 
ruin upon their party, and covered themselves with dis- 
grace. They are fallen beneath all redemption. They are 
become as harmless, as their motives are contemptible. 

On the evening previous to the day appointed for the 
meeting of the antimasonic convention, the citizens of 
Springfield assembled and elected forty delegates. ‘ And 
be it understood, that not an individual acting in that 
meeting was a Mason.’ On the succeeding morning, 
Tuesday, the 31st ult. the delegates convened in the Town 
Hall, for the purpose ‘* of choosing a County Antimasonic 
Committee, as recommended by the State Convention; 
and also, one or more delegates to represent said County 
in the National Antimasonic Convention, at Philadelphia, 
on the 11th of September next; and also to take into con- 
sideration the expediency of establishing a Free Press iu 
the County, and for such other purposes as may then and 
there come before them,”’ and so far organized the meeting 
as to make choice of Col, James Bartow, of Granville, 
for President of the Convention; Mr. Calvin Stebbins, of 
Wilbraham, Vice President, and Doct. Samuel B. Barlow, 
of Granville, Secretary. 


‘The next thing in order,’ says the Journal, ‘was to ascer- 


to the Convention? and this was the bone of contention!— 
A portion of the Granville delegates contended that their 


only the ‘Simon Pures’—that they should organize them- 
selves into a Convention and subsequently act upon the 
claims of other delegates. This modest proposition was 
refused. A motion was then offered, that all the delegates 
returned rom the several towns, should be considered as 
entitled to a seat. This motion the president did not of- 
fer to the meeting. ‘The debate then commenced in ear- 
‘nest, and consumed the time of the convention until the 


hour. 


a stormy and almost riotous manner for two hours. A 
motion was then offered, by oneofthe Granville delega- 
tion, that the convention adjourn without day. This mo- 
‘tion was debated for some time, when another of the Gran- 


| hour—the previous question [there being some twenty 
man said, as he could no tell who was entitled to vote, he 
‘should declare, of his own power, the meeting adjourned. 
The chairman’s power to declare the convention adjourn- 
jed was questioned and denied, and the chairman, feeling 
his incompetency to contro] so stormy a debate, left the 
chair, and the delegates of Granville, Wilbraham ard Mon- 
son left their seats, and a portion of them were any thing 
but orderly. The meeting now began to be even more tu- 
multuous than hitherto, and some hissing was heard in the 
galleries. The seceders then retired to the Eagle Tavern 
and listened to an address from Gen. Hoy'r, High Sher- 
iff of Franklin County. Of its merits we know nothing, 
but we have been informed that it was of the ‘ death’s head 
and bloody-bone’ character, usual in Antimasonic addres- 
ses. 

Upon the former chairman’s leaving the chair, the re- 
maining members of the convention called ELrazer Wit- 
L1AMS, Esq. to the chair and appointed Mr. Charles A. 
Mann, Secretary. A resolution was then offered by George 


any time had, by any secret societies within the eounty of 
Hampden, which have been preductive of mischief or dis- 
turbance in the community, and whereas we look upon 
the individuals compesing the several Masonic bodies as 
quiet, peaceable,orderly citizens and neighbors; and where- 
as there are no less than four free presses within said coun- 
ty—therefore, it is at this time inexpedient to choose an 
antimasonic county committee as recommended by the state 
convention—or a delegate to the National AntimasonicCon- 
vention in Philadelphia, or te establish another free press 
‘in this county.’ 

The convention then adjourned without day. 

And thus ended the Convention, and though amusing, 
yet take it all in all, we hope ‘ never to look upon its like 
agaiz.’ It was the most farcical farce that we ever wit- 
nessed, and sincerely hope that it may prove the means of 
preventing the antimasonic excitement from—ever coming 
‘within our borders. It has at least proved to some of our 
would be reformers, that the good citizens of this town will 
oppose the intrusion, of any subject, calculated to disturb 


tain who were delegates, and a motion was made that the 


credentials should be read. The secretary then read the | 


returns of the delegates from Granville, Wilbraham and | 


Springfield—delegates attended from Monson, but produc- | 


ed no credentials. The returns from Granville ware signed | 
by the President and countersigned by the Secretary—the 
returns from Wilbraham wanted the signature of the Sec- 


retary of their meeting—the returns from Springfield want- | 


ed the signature of the President of their meeting. The 


last was explained by the Secretary ofthe Springfield meet- 
ing, as also subsequently by the President ofsaid meeting, 
who put his signature to the proceedings. 


A motion was then offered that all who were certified 
should be considered as legally returned—this motion was 
| declared by the chair to be carried but was doubted. The 
then recurred, Who are legally returned delegates 


_the peace, order and good fellowship that now character- 
‘ize this town. 
GRAND CONVENTION! 

31 By the New-York papers we learn that the anti- 
, masonic political missionaries, now assembled at Philadel- 
| phia, had the bare-faced impudence to petition the author- 
ities for the use of ‘Independence Hall!’ That Hall, sa- 
cred to liberty, they would profane by their unhallowed 
presence! Of course, their petition was promptly re- 
jected. Wad the authorities been imprudent enough to 
have granted their request; had this gang of political dem- 
agogues been permitted to pollute the place where the ban-. 
ner of Independence was firgt raised, the freemen of Phila- 
delphia would have rattled the walls about their ears.— 
They would not have quietly submitted to such a base and 


delegation only were legally returned—that they were the || 


Ashmun, Fsq, ‘that whereas no proceedings have been at | 


villanous outrage. The petitioners ought to have been 


‘tarred and feathered, and rid out of the city on a rail, for 
‘their insolence in making such a request. Were the anti- 
‘masonic party composed of honest men, we should have 
‘some pity for them, on account of the defeat and disgrace 
which attend all their recent movements. Lut they are a 
combination of political knaves, and merit only the scorn 
and contempt of an insulted and indignant public. 

The Philadelphia Gazette of Saturday says, the Con- 
vention commenced its session, sn the District Court Room, 
‘that morning. A Mr. Ritner was appointed Chairman pro 
‘tem. and a Mr. Clarke, Secretary. Then Amasa’s ‘ oc- 


j hour ofone P. M.—the convention then adjourned for one | cupation ’s gone!’ Poor fellow! like Sawney, he ’d better 


be ganging bock agen! ‘The delegates present, ninety- 


At about 2, P. M. the Convention again met, and the , nine in number, then elected Frank Granger, the would-be 
previous question, if there was one, was again debated in_ 


governor of New York, President. Four Vice Presidents 
were then chosen, viz. Mr. Ritner, of Pennsylvania, Doc- 


tor Abner Phelps, of Boston! and a gentleman from 


Ohio, (probablyjthe Jost delegate,spoken of in the article 
below,) and another from M ichigan territory (the Judge 


ville delegation moved that the convention adjourn for one | pester who recently figured im this city?) A commit- 


: : Y | tee was appointed to consider the subjects which should be 
| previous questions open] was then ealled for, and the chair-|' discussed! Fudge! They have but two objects in view— 


‘to slander the Masons, and to devise means for their own ~ 
elevation to office. They must be stupid blockheads, in- 
deed, if they have not learned to do this secundum ar- 
tiem, after three year’s practice! Here endeth the work 
of the first day. 


Post Orrice.—The Post Office was removed on Satur- 
day evening last, to the elegant and commodious apart- 
‘ments, fitted up under the direction of Mr. GREENE, in 
the ‘Ciry Hauu.’? Our Post Office is now, where it 
‘ought to have been years ago. It is one of the most com- 


_modious and elegant in the country, and our citizens are 
‘deeply indebted to Mr. Greene for his enterprise and liber- 
ality. To him, more than to any other individual, we are 
\indebted for all the improvements which have beea made 
on the building where the office is now located. We be- 
lieve that it is generally admitted, on all bands, that the 
‘office was never under better regulations; nor have we ever 
had a Post Master who has more zealously aimed to give 
general satisfaction. 


MisceLLany.—tThe first number of the 
fifth volume of this highly interesting and valuable little 
work, is just published. We have often spoken of its 
‘merits, and need, therefore, at this time, only say, that the 
present number sustains the high character of its predeces- 
‘sors. It is published by Putnam & Hunt, Cornhill, at $2 
a year. Let every parent put it into the hands of his chil- 
‘dren. 


| Francr.—The latest accounts from France, state that 
the King had abdicated the throne, given up the crown 


jewels, and determined to embark, with his family, for the 
| United States. 


The Duke of Orleans will probably fill the 
vacated throne. 


DeLecate Losr.—The Erie, Penn. Observer says— 
‘One of the intelligences, representing “ nine counties”’ 
in Ohio, arrived one day last week, inquiring the way to 
Philadelphia. The good natured gentleman of *‘ our town,’’ 
whose business it is to forward men and baggage, we learn 
was so kind as to label him properly, ‘‘ this side up,’’ and 
forward him ‘* with care and speed’’ *‘to the care of Grand 
Master Thurlow Whisker Clipper, Albany.’’? There is no 
doubt he will reach the consignee in safety.’ 


MARRIED. 


In this City, on Thursday Evening, Sept. 9th,. by the 
Rev. Mr. Malcolm, Mr. Trueman Ripley Hawley to Miss 
Harriet Augusta 'Tobey. 

In Ellsworth, Me. on the 17th ult. by the Rev. P. 
Nourse, Col Joseph A. Dean to Miss Eliza Fales, both of 
Ellsworth. 

In Eden, Me. on 3d ult. Mr. William Somerby, of Ells- 
worth, to Miss Maria Thomas, of Eden. 


In Mendon, Mr. Josiah Cummings, to Miss Celia Capron, 


| 
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And whither she vanish’d I cannot declare, tucket. Northborough Fredonia. Methuen Grecian. 
ed And as little know whence she came. Miscellany.—Salem, Essex, Ist Tuesd. Warre 
: THE WHITE LADY. Chapter 3d Thurs. Marlboro Thurs suc. Groton 
Translated from the German by Lord F. Levesan|| But as Sarfeldt’s fight, since the morning light, St. John’s Chapter, Ist Tuesday vee a Feb. 
i arlestown Kin 
Our troops went forth on Sarfeldt’s morn, Amieable 3d Mon. Brighton Bethsada 2d Tues. 
Beneath their monarch’s eye, —— | Medway Montgomery 2d Wed. Falmouth Marine Ist 
And merrily peal’d the yager ’s horn, LYNN MINERAL SPRI! NG HOT EL. ‘Wed. Nantucket Union Ist Mon.—Urbanity 8d mon. 
As the guard was marching by. "THE Subscriber respectf ally acquaints the public, that Union Council S. M. 4th Monin Dec. March June 
At first and last the howitzers past, the Establishment at LYNN MINERAL SPRING, that ok 
And the battery’s iron train, delightful summer retreat, has been recently repaired and ed. 
And all to throw the desperate cast improved, andis in the best order for the reception of y 
Upon Jena’s fated plain. ‘Boarders, Parties of Pleasure, transient visiters, &c. oniram P ster 
| ‘The salubrious qualities of the waters of this celebrated Tyrian Ist ‘Tues. Button Olive Branc arg. A 
The march they play’d was sweet to hear, ‘Spring—the beautiful Pond adjoining the House,abounding 
The sight was fair to see; with fish of various descriptions, and surrounded by the most Zn eam F re Sk - 
It smooth’d our Frederic’s brow austere, ‘romantic scenery—a fine Sail Boat, and every convenience || month except ug vec rankln 
And Blucher smil’d with glee. for fishing— a Bathing establishment on the margin of the Mount Lebanon. Middleborough Soci armon y 
-Pond,—where the cold or warm bath may at any time be || Tues succeeding full moon. wr 
That sight was fair to all but those ‘taken—the pleasant situation of the House, with its com- rs 
Who: own’d phrophetic fears; fortable and furnished apartments—are attractions for those OF iggy 
And sweet that martial strain arose in pursuit of health or recreation, which are rarely exceed- | ‘Three Dollars a year, in ip fe -—- " me 
To all but gifted ears. ed, if equalled in any part of the country. 7th copy: are holden for all the su 5 i they obtain. 
As the subscriber has had much experience, and | Individuals must send $3 ordering 
And was there none in dream or trance \is well known as the keeper of a Public House, it is unne- AGENTS FOR THE MIRROR. 
Could follow the column’s way, -cessary for him to promise any thing more than that hisut- | Massacuuserrs.—Ashby, A. T. Williard, Esq 
And with the vulture’s prescient glance most exertions will be used to give satisfaction to all who Ashburnham, 8S. Woods, Esq.; Amesbury, Col. H. 
The death-doom’d troops survey ? ‘may favour him with their patronage. Morrill; Beverly, Francis Lamson; Canton, Z. Leon- 
JABEZ W. BARTON. ard; Concord, L. Shattuck, Esq.; Charlestown, Mr. 
Yes, close at hand she had taken her stand, —= || Mitchell; Colrain, Isaac B. Barber, Esq.; Douglas, P. 
I eaw and I mark’d her well; MASONIC REGISTER, Master; Dudley, C. Clemens; Dedham, Dr. E. ‘Thayer; 
I” was tlie who waiders through the land, Ful! Moon, next Month, Friday the 2d. East Sudbury, S. H. Mann, Esq.; Enfield, E. Jones, 
Whose name I fear to tell. , Esq.; Framingham, J. Gains; Haverhill, John Ed- 
§G The regular meetings of the following Lodges, || wards; Lowell, Abner Ball; Leominster, G. H. Hills; 
They saw not her form, nor her visage of grief— | unless otherwise designated, are on the evenings (spe- || Methuen, Thos. Thaxter; Monson, E. Norcross; Med- 
It was not that their sight was dim: cified) preceding full moon. field, C. Onion, Esq.; Northboro’, Benj. Wilson; New 
But fixed on his troops were the eyes of their chief, | MASSACHUSETTS. Bedford, Oliver Swain; Northampton, C. C. C. Mower; 
And their glances were fixed on him. | Boston Lodges.—Council of Royal Masters, last Newburyport, acct Johnson; Newton, M -M. Rut- 
‘Tuesday. St. Jobn’s Ist Monday. St. Andrew’s, ter, jr.; Oxford, Edmund F. Dixey; Reading, Nath. 
But I knew her at once by her long lank hair, 9 2dThursday. Columbian, Ist Thursday, Massachu- Parker; Stoughton, Nath. Blake; South Mendon, 
And the garments as white as snow; ‘setts, last Friday. Mount Lebanon, last Monday.---| Leonard Rice; Salem, S. B. Buttrick; Shrewsbury, 


And she linger’d there in her still despair 


‘Grand Chapter, 2d Tuesday. Dec. June, and Sept. | Joel Nourse, Esq.; Southwick, J. Byington; Spring- 
And.scowl’d on the troops below. 


‘St. Andrew’s Chapter, Ist Wednesday. St. Paul’, field, Henry Brewer; Taunton, George Danforth; Ux- 


‘Chapter, 3d Tuesday. Grand Lodge, 2d Wednesday. '| bridge, Wm. C. Capron; Walpole, J. N. Bird; Ware, 
I knew her at once for a lady who wends, 


In Dec, March June, and Sept. Encampment, 3d|/J- Bosworth; Westminster, Simeon Sanderson; Wilk- 
Impell’d by the curse divine, "Wednesday. ersonville, Thomas Harback, Esq. 

And who wanders abroad when woe impends Monday.--Waltham Monitor. Ashfield Morning | CONNEC ricur.—Andover, Leonard mm endee, Esq. 
Upon Prussia’s regal line. 


Sun. Lynn Mt. Carmel. Beverly Liberty. Quincy | Bristol, C, Byington; Colchester, A. D.Scoville, Esq. ; 
‘Rural. Leominster Aurora. Mt. Zion Chapter.— |Canton, Dr. O. B. Freeman; East Haddam, S. Barry; 


I have kept the night-watch, where she chiefly issaid || Concord Corinthian. Bridgewater Fellowship. New. Goshen, A. C. Chapin; Granby, Dr. J. F. Jewett; 


Salem Golden Rule. Belchertown Groton St. Pauls.| Hartford, Elisha Harrington; Harwington, G. R. 
-shoald not bave trembled, I should not have fled— ‘Newburyport St. Peters. Southwick Fiiendly Society. Sandford; Litchfield, Geo. Dewey; Middletown, C. B. 
For I could have faced her there. Nantucket Union. | Darrow; New London, E. Way, Esq.; Norwich, §. 
Tuesday.—Greenwich, Village Encampment.-— Gallup; New Haven, Post Master; Windham, B. Cur- 
For I feared not the sight of the lady in white Dorchester Union. Ipswich Unity. Brookfield Meri-||tis; Wallingford, James Carrington, Esq. ; Wolcott- 
By the moonlight’s spectral ray, dian. West Stockbridge Wisdom. New Marlbo- | ville, 8. Bradley, Esq. 
In the hall of our kings, at the hour of night; rough RisingSun. Fall River Mount Hope. Billerica | Vermont.—Burlington, N. B. ‘Haswell, Esq.) 
But I shrunk from the vision by day. Chnton. Lancaster — Weymouth Orphan’s” Bradford, Asa Low; Brattleboro’, Sam’l Whitney, 
Hope. | Esq.; Barnet, E. M. Davis, Esq.; Bennington, S. H. 
Yet I thought that the fortunes of Prussia decreed Wednesday.—Hardwick Mt. Zion. Amberst Pacif- | Blackman, Esq.; Hartland,C. A. Saxton; Montpelier, 
By questioning her to know; ic. Malden Mount Hermon. Marblehead Philan- | John Gouldsbury; Waterford E. C. Parks, Esq.; West 
So right to that lady I spurr’d my steed, thropic. Danvers Jordan. Lenox Union Star.—', Rutland, L. Thrall. 
Till no nearer he would go. West Granville Mt. Pleasant. Wrentham St. Albans. | New Hampsuire.—-Charlestown, Fred. A. Sum- 
Randolph Norfolk Union. Andover St. Matthew’s. | ner, Esq.; Dover, William Frye; Great Falls, W. D. 
For he rear’d at the sight ofthe lady in white, Hardwick Mount Zion. Amherst Pacific. Leicester Smith; Portsmouth, Robert Smith. 
And he stopp’d in his full career, Great Barrington Cincinnatus. Springfield Hampden. | Ruopve Istanv.—Pawtucket, George F. Jenks; 
She spoke,and her words, when I heard them aright, || Western Carmel: Taunton King David. Concord |Slaterville, Wm. Yearnshaw; Providence, W. P. R. | 
They curdled my blood for fear. Chapter, Wednesday succeeding. Benson. | 
Thursday.—Marlboro’ United Brethren. Cum-'| Mount Pleasant, Tenn. B. R. Harris, Bsq. Scot- ee 
* Now trouble me not—I list to the shot—- mington Orion. Roxbury Washington. Dedham Con-||land Neck, W. C. R.S. Long. Washington, Alo. 
On Sarfelat I see the dead; stellation. Templeton Harris. Stoughton Rising Star. John A. Whetstone. Plainfield, W.J. J. Wilson 
Disturb me no more—I weep for your lot’ Needham Meridian. South Reading Mount Moriah. || Ellsworth, Me. J. A. Dean, Esq. 
Was all that the lady said. Ashby Social. Haverhill Merrimack. Lexington Hi-| §@ Secretaries of Lodges generally, are aamasted 
, ram. Pittsfield Mystic. Uxbridge Solomon’s Tem-||to receive and forward the names of such as are é&- 
She strided away, and I could not tell where, ple. Wooburn Freedom. posed to become subscribers‘to the Mirror; for whieh 
For a shuddering seized my frame; || Friday.—Hingham Old Colony. Chelmsford Pen- | service they will be entitled to every seventh capy. 
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